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For “ The Friend,” 
The Indians, 

From Gov. Stevens, of Washington Territory, 

we have a narrative, which occupies nearly seventy 

s, of a tour of exploration performed by him, 
from the head of navigation of the Mississippi 
river to the Pacific Ocean, in the course of which 
he visited or had intercourse with sixty-six differ- 
ent tribes of Indians. The first of whom he speaks 
were Assinaboines, who range west of the Sioux, 
through the valley of the Yellow Stone. An express 
company was despatched, on 25th of Seventh mo. 
last, to open intercourse and procure supplies. 
That night they reached a camp of one hundred 
and fifty lodges, containing some twelve hundred 
persons. The Indians received them with great 
hospitality, and built them a lodge in the centre of 
the camp. On the 27th, the Governor came up 
and encamped. The Indians rode out to meet and 
welcome him. One in advance gave the signal of 
welcome, by uplifting his right hand, the back 
turned out, and by shaking hands with each mem- 
ber of the party. The chiefs in command were 
Blue Thunder and Little Thunder. The approach 
of the visitors was loudly noticed by the dogs, of 
which these Indians keep great numbers for 
draught. They had also a good supply of horses, 
many of which were of good quality and condition. 
The Assinaboines nevertheless appeared from their 
seanty and worn clothing to be very poor. 

The lodge erected for the reception of the stran- 
gers, was fifty feet in diameter. The chiefs, braves, 
warriors and men were found assembled within it. 
Opposite to the entrance was a long seat for the 
white men, made of skins, which were afterwards 
presented to the Governor. An old man, one of 
the dignitaries of the tribe, prepared the pipe of 
reception, which is only smoked on great occasions. 
The stem was decked with ribbons and feathers of 
various colours, fantastically arranged ; some sweet- 
grass plaited was then set on fire, and the smoke 
of the pipe was perfumed, which seemed to be re- 
garded as a sort of incense. The brave then shook 
hands with each of the guests; after which the 
pipe was handed to him. When this was over, a 

owl of water was handed round by a second In- 
dian, which ceremony was also preceded by the 
shaking of hands. The party was then regaled 
With a soup made of buffalo and ¢ypsina, or turnip, 
Which was very rich and greasy. 

The ceremony of reception being concluded, one 
of the chiefs, an old and venerable man, advanced 
to the Governor, and shook him by the hand. He 
did the same to each one of the party. His whole 
*ppearance and manner were highly prepossessing, 





and marked with much dignity. He poured forth 
a tale of sorrow with great fluency. 

“My Father, you see us now in our real condi- 
tion ; we are poor; we have but few blankets and 
little clothing. The Great Father of life, who 
made us and gave us these lands to live upon, 
made also the buffalo; his meat is our food; with 
his skin we clothe ourselves ; he is our only means 
of food, fuel and raiment. But I fear we shall 
soon be deprived of the buffalo, and then starva- 
tion and cold will diminish our numbers, and we 
shall all be swept away. My Father, I hear that 
a great road is to be made through our lands. We 
do not know what the object of this is—we cannot 
understand it; but I think it will drive away the 
buffalo. We are pleased to see our white brethren 
—we are glad to give them the hand of friendship ; 
but we know that when they come, our game goes 
away.” ; 

The reply of the Governor was courteous, and 
full of the most agreeable assurances, and elicited 
the frequent ejaculation of “Hou! Hou!” the 
customary token of approbation. He closed some 
further observations, by an invitation to them to 
come to his camp for some presents from the Pre- 
sident, of which he was the bearer. At the dis- 
tribution the Indians formed three sides of a hol- 
low square, and the whites a fourth. At each 
corner was posted a brave or chief. These men 
never received a gift. It is considered a degra- 
dation for them to accept anything, but what their 
own prowess or superior qualities of manhood may 
acquire for them. ‘ Their hearts,” they say, “are 
so good and strong that they scorn to take a gift,” 
and they boast of their self-denial and power of 
resisting temptations of luxury. The duty of 
making the distribution was assigned to two old 
men. During the ceremony the Indians sat in 
perfect silence, and not a murmur escaped one of 
them in regard to the disposition of the gifts. 

Gov. Stevens gives us next some account of 
the Red River Hunters—a mongrel people—partly 
half-breeds, some Indians, discharged servants of 
the Hudson’s Bay and Fur Companies, Canadians, 
Scotch, English, Irish, and representatives from 
every nation of Europe. They speak a jargon of 
the languages of all, Chippewa, Sioux and French 
patois prevailing. 

The first troop encountered by the Governor, 
consisted of about 1300 men, women and children, 
some 1200 animals and 824 carts. Their camp 
presented a striking spectacle. They form an en- 
closure with the carts placed hub to hub, impas- 
sable for man or horse, within which they pitch 
their lodges, which, in this case, were 104 in num- 
ber; each, in general, occupied by two families or 
ten persons. Skins were spread over the carts, 
and underneath many found lodging. During the 
day, the animals pasture at large, and at dark they 
are driven within the enclosure or corral. Thirty- 
six sentinels watch throughout the night. This 
party is under the direction of Gov. Wilkie—a 
man of pleasing appearance and manners, sixty-odd 
years of age. They reside on the Pembina river, 
and in the Pembina Mountain. Whilst at home, 
they cultivate their farms, and raise wheat (25 
bushels per acre), corn, potatoes and barley. They 
are reputed to be industrious, frugal and virtuous, 


and are mostly of the Romish persuasion. Their 
priests travel with them, and even in the field the 
strictly adhere to their devotions, and never sane 
or hunt on the First-day of the week. Their 
municipal government is parochial. The presiding 
officer in each parish is styled captain. On de- 
parting for their hunts, these captains select one 
of their number for governor, who takes charge of 
the party, regulates its movements, arbitrates all 
differences between members, and takes command 
in case of difficulty with Indians. At the close of 
the first fortnight of summer, they start for the 
buffalo, taking their families with them. At the 
close of summer, they return home. Thisis their first 
hunt, to procure pemmican, dried meat, tongues, 
&e. At this time, skins are useless for robes, and 
they dress them for lodge-skins, moccasins, &c. 
In the Tenth month, the period of the second an- 
nual hunt, the meat is better, and the skins in 
good order. Of the meat, they reserve sufficient 
for a year’s supply, and dispose of about half the 
remainder to the Hudson’s Bay Co.; the other 
half finds its way to St. Paal’s, where it is traded 
for goods at the rate of 15 cents per lb. for pemmi- 
can and dried meat. The summer skins are mostly 
retained by them, but the robes are a staple of 
trade. These people, whose settlements com- 
menced some twenty-five years ago, now number 
some four thousand in the vicinity of Pembina 
Mountain. The men, in general, are much finer- 
looking than the women, and on the latter depend 
all the drudgery and camp duties, such as piteh- 
ing tents, attending to animals, cooking, &c. 
Many children are born during their expeditions, 
and they consider that those born upon our soil, 
possess the heritage of American citizens. With 
but little care, our government could obtain the 
whole of these people as American citizens. Their 
virtue, industry and frugality, and their adapta- 
tion to a frontier life, make them, in the opinion 
of Gov. Stevens, eminently deserving the atten- 
tion of our government. 

The Blackfeet were next visited. They consist 
of four tribes—Bloods, Blackfeet, Piegans and 
Gros Ventres, and number from 9000 to 14,000, 
the estimates differing. They reside or hunt south 
of 50th parallel, from the Rocky Mountains to the 
106th meridian, west of that meridian to Milk 
river, and throughout the region included between 
that river, the Missouri, the Judith and the Rocky 
Mountains. Fearing the temper of these Indians, 
the Governor took with him Culbertson, of the 
American Fur Company, who had married a Black- 
foot. He informs the Government that the wife, 
“who had fully adopted the manners, costume, 
and deportment of the whites, and who, by her 
refinement, presents the most striking illustration 
of the high civilization which these tribes of the 
interior are capable of attaining, rendered the 
highest service to the expedition.” Both she and 
her husband were anxious as to the reception of 
the party by the Blackfeet. She said, “‘ My peo- 
ple are a good people, but they are jealous and 
vindictive. I am afraid that they and the whites 
will not understand each other; but if I go, I may 
be able to explain things to them, and soothe them 
if they should be irritated. I know there is great 
danger; but, my husband, where you go, will I 
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go, and where you die, will I die.” Accordingly | one pamphlet after another has met the eye, these| been set at rest by the recent experiments of two 


she accompanied the expedition. 


Gov. Stevens|fears have again and again arisen. 


While it may 


had difficulty in procuring a kind and friendly | be right at times to expose error and defend the 


deportment from the members of his party to- 
wards the Indians, so that the risk of conflict was 
great. On one occasion, he observed a young 
man grumbling, because he was ordered to pre- 
pare a meal for an Indian. He said to him, “ Do 
you not remember that these Indians, a few days 
ago, brought game into our camp, of which we all 
partook? Do you not remember that when we 
have visited their encampments, they have made 
feasts for us, and spread before us the best that 
they could provide? Are you willing that we 
should be outdone in hospitality by these wild In- 
dians?”’ The young man acknowledged the force 
of this reasoning, and promised more courteous 
demeanor towards them. 
cetamtentigipeanmane 
For “ The Friend.” 
“One thing have I desired of the Lord, that 


will I seek after; that I may dwell in the house 
of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the 


beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple. 


For in the time of trouble he shall hide me in his 
pavilion; in the secret of his tabernacle shall he 


hide me; he shall set me up upon a rock.” 


«« Oh how great is thy goodness, which thou hast 
laid up for them that fear thee; which thou hast 
wrought for them that trust in thee before the 
Thou shalt hide them in the secret 
of thy presence from the pride of man; thou shalt 
keep them secretly in a pavilion from the strife of 


sons of men! 


tongues.” 


“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in 


thee.” 


How desirable it is in times of commotion and 
trial to have a place to flee to; to know our heavenly 
Parent to hide us, yea, to keep us secretly in his 


avilion from the strife of tongues. Let it then 
be our earnest endeavour to be found among the 
number of those to whom these precious promises 
are made. 
in Him before the sons of men, who feel and are 
not ashamed to acknowledge that of themselves 
they can do no good thing, and that their hope and 
confidence is in Him alone, who has all power in 
Heaven and on earth. 

Perhaps there never was a period when the 
members of our Religious Society had more need 
to turn inward and “be still,” than in the present 
day. Many are the voices now abroad, and per- 
plexing indeed are they to the young and inexpe- 
rienced. But let these remember that the “ still 
small voice,” still continues its teachings, and 
those who follow its leadings and no other, will be 
led safely along. They may have to pass through 
many seasons of stripping, and endure many trials 
from within and from without, yet there will be 
a secret, sustaining power, experienced by these, 
which will preserve through all, accompanied at 
times by a portion of that peace which passeth all 
understanding. 

Is there not reason to doubt, whether so much 
writing upon the subjects which now agitate our 
religious Society, is fraught with good to those 
engaged in it. Does it not sometimes engender 
feelings of strife and bitterness towards individuals, 
—feelings which should not find place in the heart 
of the Christian. Is there not also a danger of a 
life in such discussions being created thereby, 
while that precious life, which is hid with Christ 
in God, may be injured, and the all-important 
work of regeneration neglected. These remarks 
have no personal allusions, the writer being iguo- 
rant as to the authors of the various productions 
which have been sent abroad of latter time, but as 


It is to those who fear Him, and ¢trust 





truth, are there not also periods when it is safest 
to leave all to the great Head of the Church? 
When Sennacherib came up against Israel, and, 
through his servant Rabshakeh, uttered many 
hard things against Hezekiah and the people of 


Israel, we are told ‘‘The people held their peace, 
and answered him not a word ; for the king’s com- 
mandment was, saying, answer him not.” But 
what did the king do? He committed his cause 
unto the Lord, and prayed unto Him for deliver- 
ance, and He did not fail to hear his petition and 
to grant his request. Let our confidence then be 
placed in the same Almighty arm, then shall we 
experience Him in seasons of trouble to hide us, 
as in the secret of his tabernacle, and even to set 
us as upon a rock, even that rock, against which 
storms have beat in vain. 
—_—~¢——. 
From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
Is the Toad Venomous? 

Toads and frogs belong to a class of animals 

denominated the amphibize, from the fact of the 


animals composing it possessing the power of 


living on land or in water; and they were for- 
merly classed with serpents and crocodiles— 
simply as reptiles. They differ from frogs by 
having no teeth in either jaw nor on the palate, 
in having shorter hind feet, and being covered 
over with dark suspicious-looking warts. Many 
are the conflicting opinions upon the question 
which we have placed at the head of this article. 
That the toad spits out, as is popularly supposed, 
a venomous saliva is, to say the least of it, highly 
doubtful. The pustules of the skin, however, 
contain a semi-fluid matter which has generally 
been allowed to be irritating. Dr. Jeremiah 
Kirby, for instance, says that, “ when provoked, 
toads emit from their warty skin a frothy fluid, 
which was formerly supposed to be venomous, but 
which is merely sufficiently irritating to affect the 
delicate skin of some animals on which it falls. 
It is chiefly the ugly form and lurid appearance 
of these animals which has cast on them the re- 
proach of being venomous—a reproach which is 
now ascertained to be unjust. Indeed, the flesh 
of several kinds of toads affords as wholesome nu- 
triment as that of frogs, and they are eaten with 
impunity by snakes and several large birds.” And 
again he adds:—“The irritating nature of the 
fluid emitted by toads, when frightened or dis- 
turbed, appears from the circumstance that dogs 
on seizing them are affected with a slight swelling 
of the mouth, accompanied by an increased secre- 
tion of saliva.” 

Much as I would like to clear up the character 
of my old friend, I am bound, in justice to him 
and to public safety, to admit that he is not the 
completely harmless creature kind-hearted natura- 
lists represent him. Undoubtedly I would pity the 
man or woman who would faint at the sight of one, 
or even at its touch, but I would caution fool- 
hardy young gentlemen from everything like 
bravado exploits with him. It is certainly safe to 
lay one on the hand provided it bears no wound ; 
but let the angered creature inject a little of the 
matter from its rough skin into the slightest 
scratch or abrasion, and MM. Gratiolet and S. 
Cloeg will speak for the result. 

*¢ Popular tradition,” says an English journal, 
recording the results of the experiments of these 
gentlemen, “has from time immemorial attached 
a poisonous influence to the toad, but enlightened 
opinion presumed that the idea was an ignorant 
prejudice. All doubt, however, as to the poison- 
ous nature of the contents of the skin pustules has 


French philosophers, MM. Gratiolet and 8. C} 
who, by inoculating various animals with the en. 
taneous poison of toads and salamanders, haye 
demonstrated that the substance in question ig 
endowed with well-marked and exceedingly dan. 
gerous qualities. The first experiment of these 
gentlemen was performed on a little African tor. 
toise, which was inoculated with some of the toad. 
poison in one of its hinder feet; paralysis of the 
limb supervened, and still existed at the expiration 
of eight months, thus demonstrating the possibi. 
lity of local poisoning by the agent. In order to 
determine whether the poisonous material spoiled 
by keeping, two gentlemen procured about twenty. 
nine grains of the poison on the 25th of Apni, 
1851, and having placed it aside until the 16th o} 
March, 1852, they inoculated a goldfinch with a 
little of this material. The bird almost imme. 
diately died. Subsequently, the investigators sue- 
ceeded in eliminating the poisonous principle from 
the inert matters with which it is associated in the 
skin pustules, and they found that when thus pu- 
rified, its effects were much more intense than 
before. Like most of the known very stron 
organic poisons, the active principle of the toad 
venom is alkaline in its character, almost insolu- 
ble in water, slightly soluble in ether, and very 
soluble in alcohol. MM. Gratiolet and 8. Cloeg 
are at this time occupied in collecting a large 
amount of the toad venom, and will shortly make 
known the result of their further investigations, 
which are calculated, in the opinion of the inves- 
tigators, to throw considerable light upon the 
nature and action of the poisons of hydrophobia, 
of serpents, of contagious diseases, and animal 
poisons generally.”” No doubt can, therefore, now 
be reasonably harboured of the toad’s poisonous 
propensities, though it is hard to suppress an in- 
voluntary smile at the sanguine hopes of the ex- 
perimenters. The toad is evidently, however, 
quite harmless if let alone, so that there is no plea 
for its wholesale destruction, as if it were a cobra 
capella. All that is necessary, is to avoid incav- 
tiously handling it. 

Repulsive and unintelligent as the appearance 
of our subject undoubtedly is, he is not without 
strong instincts, whose workings would seem to be 
very nearly akin to the feats of reason. An amus 
ing instance of this kind is related in the “Ne 
turalist,” for November of last year, by William 
Whytehead, of Risley, in Suffolk. A toad had got 
planted comfortably in a radish bed, where slugs 
were, of course, in plenty, to satisfy his appetite; 
he was frequently disturbed by members of the 
family and others, who removed him to other parts 
of the garden; but he as certainly returned to his 
own post, even through the barrier of a garden 
net, the meshes of which were but half the size of 
his body. That he actually did get through this 
difficulty was proved by observation ; nicely illus 
trating how toads and men can overcome almost 
impossibilities by reducing the body. In orderto 
test the extent of the toad’s attachment to his 
chosen situation, Whytehead had it removed tos 
field some distance from the garden; but we will 
let him relate the incident in his own language. 
“The garden, which was large, was entirely walled 
round, excepting a small gate leading into another 
garden: this garden was also walled round, but 
there was a single hole under the outer door lead- 
ing into a field. Behind the inner garden 
was a shrubbery, and into this we took the toad, 
little expecting to see it again. To our surprise, 
however, it was seated next day beneath the net 
To reach this place, it must have gone thro 
the fence of the shrubbery into a field, thea 
through another fence into a second field, nest 
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» World will offer him ! ; 
the departure of all earthly enjoyments, is at hand ; | take it when thou mayst have it, than after thou| 
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through the hole under the outer garden, and,|remember Dives stirring up his pillow, and com- 
lastly, through the gate into the inner garden.” | posing himself to rest, how he was called up with 
Public attention has from time to time been|the tidings of death before he was warm in his 
called to marvellous accounts of toads found in the|bed of ease, and laid with sorrow on another, 
hearts of trees, and inclosed in solid rocks, where|which God had made for him in flames, from 
they were supposed to have existed in a dormant| whence we hear him roaring in the anguish of his 
state for centuries. Such marvels, however, are|conscience. ©, soul! couldst thou but get an 
by no means so well authenticated as scientifie ob-| interest in the heavenly things we are speaking of, 
servers would wish, and therefore are to be re-|these would not thus slip from under thee; hea- 
ceived with very great caution. Dr. Buckland|ven is a kingdom that cannot be shaken; Christ 
ormed experiments in order to determine the|an abiding portion, his graces and comforts sure 
Jength of time which the toad would subsist with-| waters that fail not, but spring up into eternal life. 
out air or food, and found that death invariably} Earthly things are empty and unsatisfying. 
occurred within twelve months, but that with an}We may have too much, but never enough of 
occasional supply of atmospheric air, life continued | them ; they oft breed loathing, but never content ; 
fora period of two years. The remarks of that|and indeed how should they, being so dispropor- 
gifted geologist on the subject are so much to the | tionate to the vast desires of these immortal spirits 
purpose, that we shall conclude this sketch with | that dwell in our bosoms? A spirit hath not flesh 
them. ‘The evidence,” says he, “is never per-|and bones, neither can it be fed with such; and 
fect to show that the reptiles were inclosed in a| what hath the world, but a few bones covered over 
solid rock ; no examination is ever made until the| with fleshly delights to give it? The less is 
animal is first discovered by the breaking of the| blessed of the greater, not the greater of the less. 
mass in which it was contained; and then it is too| These things, therefore, being so far inferior to the 
late to ascertain, without carefully replacing every | nature of man, he must look higher if he will be 
fragment, (and in no case that I have seen re-|blessed, even to God himself, who is the Father 
ported, has this ever been done,) whether or not|of Spirits. God intended these things for our 
there was any hole or cavity by which the animal | use, not enjoyment. We lose what they have, by 
may have entered the place from which it was ex-| expecting to find what they have not: none find 
tracted. Without previous examination, it is al-|less sweetness, and more dissatisfaction in these 
most impossible to prove that there was no such | things, than those who strive most to please them- 
communication. In the case of rocks near the|selves with them. The cream of the creature| 
surface of the earth, and in stone quarries, reptiles | floats atop; and he that is not content to fleet it, 
find ready admission to holes and fissures.” And|but thinks by-drinking a deeper draught to find 
again, he adds: “‘ An individual which, when|yet more, goes further to speed worse, being sure 
young, may have entered a cavity by some very|by the disappointment he shall meet, to pierce 
narrow aperture, would find abundance of food by | himself through with many sorrows. 
catching insects, which, like itself, seek shelter} But all these fears might happily be escaped, if 


within such cavities, and may soon have increased |thou wouldst turn thy back on the creature, and 


so much in bulk as to render it impossible to get| face about for heaven; labour to get Christ, and 
out again through the narrow aperture at which it|through him hopes of heaven, and thou takest the 
entered. A small hole of this kind is very likely |right road to content; thou shalt see it before 
to be overlooked by common workmen, who are|thee, and enjoy the prospect of it as thou goest, 
the only people whose operations on wood and |yea, find that every step thou drawest nearer and 
stone disclose cavities in the interior of such sub-| nearer to it. 
stances.”” Earthly things are like some trash, which do 
not only not nourish, but take away the appetite 
Selected for “The Friend.” |from that which would: heaven and heavenly 
EARTHLY THINGS, things are not refished by a soul vitiated with 
Earthly things, when we have them, we are not|these. Manna, though for deliciousness called 
sure of them; like birds they hop up and down, |angel’s food, was yet but light bread to an Egyp- 
now on this hedge, and anon upon that; none can | tian palate. But these spiritual things depend not 
call them his own: rich to-day, and poor to-mor-|00 thy opinion, O man! whoever thou art, (as 
row; in health when we lie down, and arrested |earthly things in a great measure do,) that the} 
with pangs of death before midnight: joyful pa-| value of them should rise or fall as the world’s| 
rents, one while solacing ourselves with the hopes | exchange doth, and as vain man is pleased to rate | 
of our budding posterity, and may be, ere long, them: think gold dirt, and it is 80, for all the| 
knocks one of Job’s messengers at our door to tell |royal stamp on it; count the swelling titles of 
us they are all dead: now in honour, but who|worldly honour, (that proud dust so brags in,) 
knows whether we shall not live to see that burial| vanity, and they are such; but have base| 
in scorn and reproach? ‘The Scripture compares|thoughts of Christ, and he is not the worse: 
the multitude of people to waters; the great ones slight heaven as much as you will, it will be hea- 
of this world sit upon these waters; as the ship| ven still; and when thou comest so far to thy wits 
floats upon the waves, so do their honours upon with the prodigal, as to know which is best fare, 
the breath and favour of the multitude ; and how|busks or bread; where’s best living, among hogs 
long is he like to sit that is carried upon a wave ?|in the field, or in thy father’s house; then thou 
One while they are mounted up to heaven, (as wilt know how to judge of these heavenly things 
David speaks of the ship,) and then down again better: till then go and make the best market 
they fall into the deep. Unhappy man he that thou canst of the world, but look not to find this 
hath no surer portion than what this variable pearl of price, true satisfaction to thy soul, in any 
The time of mourning for of the creature shops; and were it not better to 


—_——\_~o 


We shall see them, as Eglon’s servants did their hast wearied thyself in vain in following the crea- 





lord, fallen down dead before us, and weep, be-|ture, to come back with shame, and may be miss 
cause they are not. What folly then is it to|of it here also, because thou wouldst not have it 
dandle this world in our affections, (whose joy, | When it was offered? GURNALL. 
like the child’s laughter on the mother’s knee, is epg 

Sure to end in a cry at last,) and neglect heaven| Keep far from a false matter; and the innocent 
and heavenly things, which endure forever? I|and righteous slay thou not. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Spare the Birds. 

One of our daily papers, in connection with 
some remarks, condemnatory of the cruel and 
unmanly practice of wantonly shooting the smaller 
birds, which is so shamefully common in the vi- 
cinity of all our towns and villages, says: ‘In 
Japan the birds are regarded as sacred, and never 
under any pretence are they permitted to be de- 
stroyed. During the stay of the expedition at 
Japan, a number of officers started on a gunning 
excursion. No sooner did the people observe the 
cruel slaughtering of their favourites, than a num- 
ber of them waited upon the Commodore, and re- 
monstrated against the conduct of the officers. 
There was no more bird shooting in Japan by 
American officers after that ; and when the treaty 
between the two countries was concluded, one ex- 
press condition of it was, that the birds should 
always be protected. What a commentary upon 
the inhuman practice of our shooting gentry, who 
are as eager in the pursuit of a tomtit as of an 
eagle, and indiscriminately shoot everything in the 
form of a bird, which has the misfortune to come 
within reach of their murderous weapons. 

“On the top of the tombstones in Japan, a 
small cavity or trough is chiselled, which the 
priests every morning fill with fresh water for the 
use of the birds. Enlightened America should 
imitate those beautiful customs of the barbarous 
Japanese, if not by providing fresh water for the 
feathered warblers, at least by protecting them 
from the worthless louts, who so ruthlessly de- 
stroy them.” 

The importance of protecting the birds, viewed 
merely as a question of utility, has been so fully 
demonstrated that it is needless to say a word 
more upon the subject. Unhappily, the savage 
instincts of those who find amusement in their 
destruction, are as little controlled by prudential 
considerations, as they are by the finer feelings of 
humanity. 

So 

Persecution for reading the Bible.—D’ Aubigné 
tells an affecting history of persecution for reading 
the Bible :—* There lived at Coventry a little 
band of serious Christians—four shoe-makers, a 
glover, a hosier, and a widow named Smith—who 
gave their children a pious education. The Fran- 
ciscans were annoyed, that laymen, and even a 
woman should dare meddle with religious instruc- 
tion. On Ash-Wednesday, 1519, Simon Morton, 
the Bishop’s gunner, apprehended them all, men, 
women, and children. On the following Friday, 
the parents were taken to the Abbey of Mackstock, 
about six miles from Coventry, and the children to 
the Grayfriar’s Convent. ‘Let us see what here- 
sies you have been taught?’ said Friar Stafford 
to the intimidated little ones. The poor children 
confessed they had been taught in English the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Ten 
Commandments. On hearing this, Stafford told 
them angrily, ‘ I forbid you, unless you wish to be 
burnt, as your parents will be, to have any thing 
to do with the Pater, the Credo, or the Ten Com- 
mandments in English.’ Five weeks after this, 
the men were condemned to be burnt alive; but 
the judges had compassion on the widow, because 
of her young family, for she was their only support, 
and they let her go. It was night; Morton offered 
to see Dame Smith home. She took his arm, and 
they threaded the dark and narrow streets of Cov- 
entry. ‘Eh, eh!’ said the apparitor, on a sudden, 
‘What have we here?’ He heard, in fact, the 
noise of paper rubbing against something. ‘* What 
have you got there?’ he continued, dropping her 
arm, and putting his hand up her sleeve, from 
which he drew out a parchment. Approaching a 
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window, whence issued the faint rays of a lamp,|order and quiet observed by them in the School,|/The huge buttress trees, the fissured trunks, the 
he examined the mysterious scroll, and found it to| and their cheerful submission to the regulations |extraordinary air-roots, the twisted and wrinkled 
contain the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed,|adopted for the government of the family, were|climbers, and the elegant palms, are what strike 
and the Ten Commandments in English. ‘0, O,| causes of much satisfaction to us.” the attention and fill the mind with admiration, 
sirrah, said he, ‘come along. As good now as| From the opportunity afforded for judging of|and surprise, and awe. But all is gloomy and 
another time.’ Then seizing the poor widow by|the effects of the Boarding-school, we are of the|solemn, and one feels relief on again seeing the 
the arm, he dragged her before the Bishop. Sen-|judgment, that if it can be properly supported, |blue sky, and feeling the scorching rays of the 
tence of death was immediately pronounced on her;| under suitable care-takers and teachers, it pro-|sun. 
and on the 4th of April, Dame Smith, Robert Hol-| mises to be of more permanent benefit tothe Native| ‘It is on the road-side, and on the river’s banks 
chetts Archer and Hawkins, Thomas Bond/|children, than any other plan which has been tried. | that we see all the beauty of the tropical vegetation, 
Wrysham and Langsdale, were burnt alive at Cov-|It is chiefly upon the youthful mind that we can|There we find a mass of bushes, and shrubs, and 
entry, in the little park, for the crime of teaching} hope to make a profitable and lasting impression ; | trees of every height, rising over one another, all 
their children the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’|and this is much more likely to be accomplished | exposed to the bright light and the fresh air, and 
Creed, and the Ten Commandments of God.” when the children are withdrawn from the impro-| putting forth within reach, their flowers and fruit 
per and hurtful influences to which they are ex-| which, in the forest, only grow far up on the top. 
: ; posed among their own people. Many of the|most branches. Bright flowers and green foliage 
Report of the Indian Committee. Indians seem to appreciate the advantages their|combine their charms, and climbers with their 
To the Yearly Meeting.—The committee ap-| children enjoy under the care of Friends, and are | flowery festoons cover over the bare and decaying 
pointed to promote the gradual civilization and| anxious to have them placed at the school ; so that,|stems. Yet, pick out the loveliest spot, where the 
improvement of the Indian natives, report :— if we had the means and sufficient help, the number | most gorgeous flowers of the tropics expand their 
That the Boarding-school established for the|of pupils might be much increased. glowing petals, and for every scene of this kind we 
Indian children at Tunessassah has been kept up,| During the past year the Indians have not done|may find another at home of equal beauty, and 
and continues to give satisfaction. There have|much at clearing and fencing new land. Gene-| with an equal amount of brilliant colors. 
been as many as seventeen boarders, whose general| rally, they have raised an adequate supply of pro-| “Look ata field of butter-cups and daisies, a 
deportment and progress in learning have been| visions for their families; but the unhappy divi-|hill-side covered with gorse and broom, a mountain 
encouraging. Some of them render assistance in| sions existing among them respecting their form of|rich with purple heather, or a forest glade, azure 
the business of the family, and are also employed| government have had a paralysing effect, as re-|with a carpet of wild hyacinths, and they will 
in sewing, knitting, &c.; and they all seem to be| spects their agricultural and domestic improvement. | bear a comparison with any scene the tropics can 
as happy and as readily controlled as the children} The Committee are desirous of engaging the|produce. 1 have never seen anything more glori- 
of whites are, when separated from their parents. | services of a man Friend, to assist in the manage-|ous than an old crab-tree in full blossom ; and the 
A portion of the Holy Scriptures is read to them| ment of the farm and other concerns, and will be | horse-chestnut, lilac, and laburnum, will vie with 
daily, and meetings for Divine Worship are held | glad to receive early application from any one who|the choicest tropical trees and shrubs. In the 
on First and Fifth days; on which occasions the| may feel drawn to engage in this work of benevo-| tropical waters are no more beautiful plants than 
conduct of the pupils is orderly and becoming. | lence. our white and yellow water-lilies, our irises, and 
One of the Committee, who spent several weeks at} Our friend, John Wood, feeling himself released | flowering rush ; for I cannot consider the flower of 
the Settlement‘during the past winter and spring, | from the concern, he was succeeded, in the Tenth |the Victoria regia more beautiful than that of the 
remarks in a letter: “I have been comforted and| month last, by our friends Samuel and Rachel | Nymphza alba, though it may be larger; nor is 
encouraged in believing, that our small, silent) Whitson, who now have charge of the establish-|it so abundant an ornament of the tropical waters 
meetings have been owned by the Great Head of| ment at Tunessassah. as the latter is of ours. 
the Church, and that the countenances of the little} _We are aware that the work of civilization has| ‘ But the question is not to be decided bys 
children, at times, give evidence that they are| advanced slowly; but it must be remembered, that | comparison of individual plants, or the effects they 
favoured to feel something of it.” a long course of years is required to change habits|may produce in the landscape, but in the frequen 
The school has averaged about 22 pupils, and|and customs which have existed for ages, which|cy with which they occur, and the proportion the 
sometimes as large a number as 28 or 30 has at-| have become deeply rooted, and to which the In-| brilliantly colored bear to the inconspicuous plants, 
tended; but the day-scholars are, as usual, very|dians are strongly attached. When we consider| My friend R. Spruce, now investigating the Sse 
irregular in coming. When it is considered that| this, and the peculiar hardships and discourage-|of the Amazon and Rio Negro, assures me that by 
none of the children, on entering the school are|ments which the natives have had to encounter|far the greater proportion of plants gathered by 
familiar with the English language, and many of| from the whites, we think the’ melioration already |him have inconspicuous green or white flowers, 
them scarcely understand it at all—while the/ effected in their condition and manners, is quite as|and with regard to the frequency of their occur- 
teacher is equally unacquainted with the Indian| great as could reasonably have been anticipated. |rence, it was not an uncommon thing for me to 
tongue—it will be perceived that the difficulties to| Contrasting their situation now, with what it was| pass days travelling up the rivers without seeing 
be surmounted in teaching them are not light.| half a century ago, the improvement in comfort, in |any striking flowering treeorshrub. This is partly 
Notwithstanding these, however, considerable pro-| domestic economy, and in the arts of civilized life,|owing to the flowers of most tropical trees being 
gress has been made in their studies; and under'|is striking and encouraging. Many of the greatest |so deciduous; they no sooner open than they be- 
the tuition of a competent teacher, they seem as| difficulties have been in good measure overcome, | gin to full; the Malastomasin particular, generally 
susceptible of learning as any other children.|and we think there is cause to persevere in the|burst into flower in the morning, and the next day 
Eleven of the scholars read in the New Testament, | endeavour to promote the welfare of this interest-|are withered, and for twelve months that tree bears 
and two in the first class Reader, two read in the|ing people, and to prosecute with energy the work|no more flowers. This will serve to explain why 
Spelling-book, and the others are learning to spell-| of benevolence in which our forefathers felt them-| the tropical flowering trees and shrubs do not make 
Twelve of them write, and have made different| selves religiously drawn to engage, in order to dis-|so much show as might be expected.” 
degrees of progress in Arithmetic. The order|charge a debt of gratitude, which they believed 
observed by the children in the family is commend-|due from the whites to these untutored, but hos- 
able. They are assembled in the Collecting-room | pitable children of the forest. 
a short time previous to meals, and, on liberty be-| From an examination of the accounts of our 
ing given, walk one by one to the table and take| Treasurer it appears, that he had in his hands, on 
their seats quietly—sitting in silence until all are|the 19th ult., $285.84 in cash, and securities 
helped, when they partake of their food with but| amounting to $12,938.00. 
little conversation. In the evening they are} Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com- 
brought together in the Collecting-room, and say | mittee. 
a short lesson; after which, a portion of the Holy 
Scriptures is read, and they then retire for the 
night in the same quiet and orderly manner. A 
Committee who visited them last autumn, say in 
their report: “‘It was gratifying to us to witness 
the lively interest which most of the children evine- 
ed in the pursuit of knowledge, and some of them 
have made considerable advancement, and apply 
themselves with diligence to their lessons. The 
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Strange Case of Gluttony.—English papers 
mention the suicide of an individual named Royl- 
stone, who, ten years ago, possessed a fortune of 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling, 
which he has since squandered in the gratification 
of his appetite. He had agents in China, Mexico, 
Canada and other places to supply him with the 
rarest delicacies, and a single dish, sometimes, 
cost him fifty pounds. At length, on the 15th of 
last month, nothing was left him but a solitary 
guinea. He bought a woodcock with the guinea, 
which he had served up in the highest style of the 
culinary art. Two hours afterwards, the means 
of gratifying his depraved appetite being now all 
exhausted, he ended his wretched and despicable 
life by jumping into the Thames, from Westmim 
ster bridge. 


Tuomas Evans, Clerk. 
meteinibinetane 
For “ The Friend.” 
Tropieal Scenery on the Amazon, 
Wallace, a recent traveller in South America, 
gives us the following highly instructive and well- 
stated estimate of tropical vegetation. He says: 
“There is grandeur and solemnity in the tropi- 
cal forest, but little of beauty or brilliancy of color. 
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For “ The Friend.” 

The editorial of the 26th ult., has so nearly 
carried out the concern of the individual, who sent 
the scrap, signed J., that she feels encouraged to 
complete it by adding the following. 

We may not all be granted a sick bed at the 
close of time, even if our omissions and commis- 
sions have not hid the things that “ belong to our 

” from us, therefore let us every one take the 
apostle’s advice,—“ Brethren, give diligence to 
make your calling and election sure, for if ye do 
these things, ye shall never fall.” 


Selected. 
A SUMMER SHOWER. 
The rain is o’er.—How dense and bright 
Yon pearly clouds reposing lie ! 
Cloud above cloud, a glorious sight, 
Contrasting with the deep-blue sky! 


In grateful silence earth receives 
The general blessing; fresh and fair, 
Each flower expands its little leaves, 
As glad the common joy to share. 


The softened sunbeams pour around 
A fairy light uncertain, pale ; 

The wind flows cool, the scented ground 
Is breathing odours on the gale. 


Mid yon rich cloud’s voluptuous pile, 
Methinks some spirit of the air 

Might rest to gaze below a while, 
Then turn to bathe and revel there. 


The sun breaks forth—from off the scene, 
Its floating veil of mist is flung; 

And all the wilderness of green 
With trembling drops of light is hung. 


Now gaze on nature—yet the same— 
Glowing with life, by breezes fann’d, 
Luxuriant, lovely as she came, 
Fresh in her youth, from God’s own hand. 


Hear the rich music of that voice, 

Which sounds from all below, above; 
She calls her children to rejoice, 

And round them throws her arms of love. 


Drink in her influence—low born care, 
And all the train of mean desire, 
Refuse to breathe this holy air 
And mid this living light expire. 
Andrews Norton. 
Ee 
Selected. 
LAKE ERIE. 
These lovely shores! how lone and still 
A hundred years ago, 
The unbroken forest stood above, 
The waters dash’d below: 
The waters of a lonely sea, 
Where never sail was furl’d, 
Embosom’d in a wilderness, 
Which was itself a world. 


A hundred years! go back; and lo! 
Where, closing in the view, ‘ 

Juts out the shore, with rapid oar 
Darts round a frail canoe. 

Tis a white voyager, and see, 
His prow is westward set 

O’er the calm wave: hail to thy bold, 
World-seeking bark, Marquette ! 


The lonely bird, that picks his food 
Where rise the waves, and sink, 

At their strange coming, with shrill scream, 
Starts from the sandy brink; 

The fish-hawk, hanging in mid sky, 
Floats o’er on level wing, 

And the savage from his covert looks, 
With arrow on the string. 


A hundred years are past and gone, 
And all the rocky coast 

Is turreted with shining towns, 
An empire’s noble boast. 

And the old wilderness is changed 
To cultured vale and hill; 

And the circuit of its mountains 
An empire’s numbers fill. 


E. Peabody. 


For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
WILLIAM SOUTHEBY. 

(Continued from page 302.) 

Notwithstanding William Southeby’s objections, 
the Yearly Meeting again laid the subject before 
Friends at London, in their Epistle of 1714. 
The valuable Friends of Chester Quarterly Meet- 
ing, who saw the full evil of slavery, knew that 
the only way in which the practice could be re- 
moved from the Society of Friends, would be, by 
every member, in his or her place, waiting for 
Divine qualification to bear testimony against it. 
The following minute was made in that ‘“ Quar- 
terly Meeting held at Providence Meeting-house, 
the first day of the Sixth month, 1715.” “A 
weighty concern coming before the meeting con- 
cerning some Friends being yet in the practice of 
importing, buying and selling negroe slaves; after 
some time spent in a solid and serious considera- 
tion thereof, it is the unanimous sense and judg- 
ment of this meeting, that Friends be not con- 
cerhed in the importing, buying or selling of any 
negro slaves that shall be imported in future ; and 
that the same be laid before the next Yearly Meet- 
ing desiring their concurrence therein. 

“Signed by order and on behalf of the Meet- 
ing, CALEB Pusey, 

Jno. WRIGHT, 
Nico. FAIRLAMB, 
JNO. BLUNSTEN.” 

This minute bringing the subject before the 
Yearly Meeting, it was concluded that all who im- 
ported slaves, should be dealt with; that Friends 
should treat their negroes in a christian spirit, and 
that all should “forbear judging or reflecting on 
one another, either in public or private, concern- 
ing the detaining or keeping their servants.” 

William Southeby was much concerned that the 
Yearly Meeting went no further, and he now put 
his pen to work in the cause, and came forth with 
a pamphlet, in which it is probable he did not 
spare those who held slaves, nor those who were 
not prepared for the church taking active measure 
in purging her borders of those who held them. 
This publication being contrary to the practice and 
discipline of that day brought him under the no- 
tice of his Monthly Meeting, which by minute 
says, “having seen a paper in print, signed by 
William Southeby, that he has published without 
the approbation of Friends, which being contrary 
to our established discipline, this meeting orders 
that William Southeby stop the publication of his 
papers, and condemn his disorderly practice 
therein.” Being now brought seriously to consi- 
der the condition in which he had involved him- 
self, William Southeby condemned his action, and, 
we may suppose, tried to fulfil the advice of the 
Monthly Meeting of the Third month, effectually 
to stop the spreading of his papers, and “ condemn 
the manner of his printing, and censuring Friends 
contrary to the minutes of our Yearly Meeting.” 

After this, William seemed to subside into 
quietness for a short time, and we find him once 
more in his appropriate sphere of usefulness in 
the Monthly Meeting, laying before it the 
‘“‘ wants of an aged poor man.” 

But the case of the poor blacks still pressed 
upon his mind, and finding that the Yearly Meet- 
ing of 1716 did little more than reiterate its ad- 
vice of 1715, he grew restive and impatient of the 
control which he was under, being anxious again 
to wield his pen, and see what he could effect 
thereby towards changing the views of his bre- 
thren. 

One natural effect of being almost alone in de- 


fending a cause, is, if the advocate is really and 
heartily convinced of its truth, a tendency to cause 
him to over-estimate his own clearness of spiritual 
vision, and to underrate the religious principles, 
as well as religious judgment of opposers. This 
tendency may be counteracted by Divine grace to 
the watchful and humble in spirit. If the advo- 
cate meet with rebuffs and caustic rebukes for his 
zeal, it is very difficult. for him to preserve a lov- 
ing, forgiving, and just temper towards the re- 
buker, and a fair estimate of his motives and 
character. 

Here William Southeby failed. The meeting 
could not go as fast as he thought right, and he 
was disposed to blame its tardiness, and censure 
its members. He was called on to condemn his 
printing contrary to discipline, and for publicly 
censuring his Friends who bad not seen so far as 
he had, and he complied, but the root of bitter- 
ness was not eradicated. In the year 1717, he 
was again at work with his pen, and, in print, was, 
whilst advocating a sound: christian testimony, 
manifesting a spirit out of unity with the body, 
and calculated to spread disunity and contention. 
Friends of his meeting informed him that if he 
did not condemn his disorderly proceedings in this 
matter they would be obliged to disown him. No- 
thing further was then done. In the Tenth mo., 
171%, he being again at work with his pen, the 
meeting directed that “at the next meeting the 
minute made concerning him in 1717, should be 
read.” He probably about this time ceased his 
public opposition to the slow movement of the 
body, and no record of his after course can be 
found. He had, through allowing this one con- 
cern very much to swallow up all other religious 
concerns, long lost his usefulness in his meeting, 


and we cannot tell at what time he closed his eyes 
on the troubles of this world of sorrow and suffer- 
ing. He must have been far advanced in life, when 
we catch the last trace of him, and it is most 


likely his course was soon after ended. I cannot 
but hope, that through the quickening influence 
of the Sun of Righteousness, he found, when with- 
drawn from active opposition to his brethren, the 
fruits of the Spirit to perfect within him, so that 
love had a large increase, and long-suffering, 
gentleness, and meekness sprang up and abounded. 
But here we must leave it. We know that he 
once was a faithful, useful servant of the Lord 
| Jesus, living in his love, and sustained and com- 
|forted by the unity of the brethren, and we only 
know, that through his impatient zeal, he gradually 
lost the fellowship of his former fellow-labourers ; 
let in jealousy respecting them, and awakened 
jealousy in them towards himself. His case may 
find a parallel in that of some other advocates of 
the African race, who have, since his time, failed 
in patience and long-suffering. 

The humble, watchful Christian, moves on in 
his proper path of duty, under the fresh openings 
of his divine Master. He scrutinizes his actions 
lest self should in any degree prompt them; but 
when duty is clearly made manifest, he performs 
it, leaving the result. He feels that obedience is 
his safety; consequences are in the hands of the 
Great Controller of events. In this he is justified 
by his God, and moves in the unity of those who 
[have attained to an establishment in the Truth. 
If, whilst in the meekness of wisdom, and the 
earnestness of fervent faith, he is endeavouring to 
perform his duty, his Friends should labour to dis- 
suade him, by pointing out the painful conse- 
quences which they think must ensue, he could 
answer in the spirit of the words of the apostle, in 
a similar occasion, “‘ What mean ye to weep and 
to break mine heart? for I am ready not to be 
bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































name of the Lord Jesus.” Had the church in its 
collective capacity laid a restraining hand on the 
apostle, he had without doubt, with dutiful cheer- 
fulness, submitted thereto. But the fears, the tears, 
the entreaties of those whose only opposition to his 
proposed course was the consequences which would 
follow, moved him not from the obedience of faith. 
When they could not turn him from his duty, 
they exclaimed, “‘ The will of the Lord be done.” 
The conduct of the apostle is a pattern for the 
true Christian disciple. He should feel the de- 
sires, the request of his fellow-believers, as of 80 
much consequence, that to go counter thereto, is 
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fectly detailed. But such is not the case in Ame- 
rica. The antiquities of America extend from the 
shores of the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and 
from the great lakes and British Provinces to Peru 
and Brazil, in South America. These ruins are 
not illustrated or even alluded to by any written 
history. Their origin is lost to view behind the 
impenetrable veil imposed by unnumbered cycles of 
unchronicled centuries. Immense forests growing 
over the ruins of large cities, and the gigantic size 
of trees, with indications that other generations of 
trees sprung up and grew and decayed before them, 
prove that these ruins preceded the Christian era. 


even as it were to “ breakfhis heart,” and yet if| Neither history nor tradition indicates the origin 


the judgment of the church accompany not their 
entreaties, he should pass on, fulfilling all known 
duties, though the consequences should be suffer- 
ing, privation and death. : 
Where the church is assembled, waiting on its 
Holy Head, and seeking to know his will, if the 
concern and exercise of a baptized member, is not 
at once felt and owned by the body, he is bound 


or the rise of those vast mounds that are found 
scattered over the North American continent. 
They stand in silent grandeur, monuments of a 
race of people that have long since passed away, 
leaving no other trace of their existence. It is 
fashionable to speak of the eastern continent as the 
Old World, yet it is not known to be entitled to 
this appellation. Who can say that the Andes 


to wait in the patience, as well as in the faith of|and the Sierra Nevada are not the seigniors of 


the saints, until the Lord Jesus Christ makes a 
way for it. This he will undoubtedly do, if the 
concern is of his own begetting, and his children 


the Alps and the Himalaya? Who is prepared to 
prove that the ruins of Uxmal and Palenque, and 
the pyramids of Cholula, in Mexico, do not take 


with meekness and faithfulness, as he qualifies) precedence in age of the sphinxes and pyramids 


them, continue to bear testimony to the Truth. 


of Egypt, or the winged lions of Assyria? His- 


There is a gradual advance in the spiritual life of| tory traces the rise and fall of Ninevah, of Baby- 


faithful, devoted Christians, and there has been an 


lon, and of Thebes, but we have no record of the 


advance witnessed in the church militant relative| rise, progress, or fall of those great cities in Cen- 
to some of the testimonies of Truth. Not that|tral America which the laborious researches of 
the Truth changes, but through the blessing of| Stevens and Catherwood brought to light. There 
God on the faithful labour of the more clear-|the human-faced bulls and the winged lions of 
sighted members of the church, there has arisen| Nineveh find their equivalents in the grotesque 
a general appreciation of the evil of some practices| carving in stone of hideous forms of men and ani- 


once tolerated, and a more consistent testimony is! mals. 


borne against them. 


Who can say that these rude sepultures of 


Whilst the church is in the| America did not precede those of Asia? 
progressive state, it is especially incumbent on 


But we will not speculate on a subject that offers 


those who see the Truth, to conduct themselves|no basis on which even a plausible argument can 
with patient meekness, in all their efforts to advo-| be erected. The existence of numerous and im- 
cate it. Our impatience will not hurry on the|mense ruins in America of what were once large 
time for the general reception of the Truth ; but,| cities is a fixed fact, and we must be content to 


if it is allowed to sour our tempers, we may find, 


whilst we have deemed ourselves contending for the | they flourished. 


remain in utter ignorance of the epoch in which 
g a 
The most extensive of these ruins 


right, we have lost spiritual greenness, and are far|are to be found at Uxmal and Pelenque, in the 


from exhibiting, in our own lives and conversa-| south-eastern part of Mexico. 


At Uxmal are im- 


tion, the beauty and excellency of the gospel of|mense pyramids, coated with stone, and quadran- 


Him, who is not only the Truth, but the Life and} gular stone edifices and terraces. 


the Light also. 


[Much inquiry and research has been made to| supports a temple. 


The highest of 
these pyramids is 130 feet, and on the summit it 
On one of the facades of the 


find a copy of any one of the printed papers issued} temple are four human figures, cut in stone with 


by William Southeby, but without success. They| great exactness and elegance. 


The hands are 





were probably mere pamphlets which no one| crossed upon the breast, the head is covered with 


deemed of suflicient consequence to preserve. ] 
(To be continued.) 


America—Its Age and its Antiquities. 


The only knowledge which the present can ob-| extent, with the remains of a royal palace. 


something like a helmet, about the neck is a gar- 
ment of the skin of an alligator, and over each 
body is a figure of death’s-head and bones. 

At Pelenque are immense ruins, a city of great 


One 


tain of the past, anterior to written history, must| temple, that of Copan, was 520 feet by 650, and 
be gathered from the lessons taught by the monu-| is supposed to have been as large as St. Peter’s at 


ments that have survived the devastating wars of| Rome. 


Another temple of great dimensions is 


ignorant and infuriated man, the crash of the ele-| here, having an entrance by a portico 100 feet 
ments, and the slow corroding power of untold|long and 10 feet broad; it stands on an elevation 


time. 


The two continents of this Western hemis-| of 60 feet. 
phere abound with these mute, enduring records. | with hieroglyphics and other devices. 


The pillars of the portico are adorned 
Different 


The labours of the antiquarians in Asia, Africa, | objects of worship have been found, representations 
and Europe have disclosed monuments of art now|of the gods who were worshipped in this country. 
in ruins that were reared by a people whose his-|These temples, with fourteen large buildings and 


tory has passed down to us in written records 


.|many other objects of curiosity, stand here ag 


With the general history of the Assyrians, the| monuments of ancient greatness, to remind us of 


Israelites, the Egyptians, the Carthagenians, the| the remote origin of a mighty empire. 


Greeks, and the Romans we are already acquainted 


This city 
,| has been described as the Thebes of America, and 


rians, and the geographers have made us familiar 
with the pyramids of Egypt, among which, that 
of Cheops looms up, a wonder among wonders, 
But Cheops is a pigmy compared with that of 
Cholula, in Mexico. 

The pyramid of Cholula is described as covering 
forty-four acres of ground. On its summit wag q 
temple, and in the interior has been discovered g 
vault, roofed with beams of wood, containing skele. 
tons andidols. Several smaller pyramids surround 
this large one. It appears to have been formed by 
cutting a hill into an artificial shape. Its dimen. 
sions are immense, being nearly three miles in 
circumference and about four hundred feet high. 
It is divided into terraces and slopes, covered with 
platforms, stages, and bastions, elevated one above 
the other, and all formed with large stones skilfully 
cut, and joined without any cement. In some re. 
spects the style of architecture resembles the Goth- 
ic, being massive and durable, in other respects 
it resembles the Egyptian; yet the general con- 
struction, manner, and style of architecture are 
different from anything hitherto described in the 
world. 

The wave of emigration which has planted the 
Anglo-Saxon race on the shores of the Pacific can- 
not fail to be favourable to the advancement of 
knowledge among men. The well-known activity, 
enterprise, and inquisitive character of the race 
will naturally prompt them to explore the ruins 
which are so profusely scattered over Mexico and 
South America, and it yet may be the destiny of 
some restless Yankee to trace in the ruined temples 
and cities of this strange land a history which has 
hitherto lain hidden under the rubbish of countless 
centuries.—Louisville Journal. 


oo 
Extracted for “ The Friend.” 


Milluess and Quietness. 


“ Stillest streams 
Oft water fairest meadows, and the bird 
That flutters least, is longest on the wing.” 


“‘ The benevolence of an humble mind may be 
compared to a rivulet in a meadow, which, though 
it glides along unseen and without noise, refreshes 
and fertilizes the soil, leaving it to display the 
benefit received, by its increased verdure and 
fruitfulness.” 


“The man whose virtues are more felt than seen, 
Must drop indeed the hope of pudlic praise ; 
But he may boast what few that win it can, 
That, if his country stand not by his skill, 

At least his follies have not wrought its fall.” 


“Let not thy peace depend upon the commen 
dation or censure of ignorant and fallible creatures 
like thyself, for they can make no alteration in 
thy real character. Be not impatient when men 
think evil of thee. Thy own opinion of thyself 
should be much lower than others can form, be 
cause thou art conscious of imperfections which 
they cannot know. If thy attention and care were 
confined to the life of the internal man, thou 
wouldst not feel the influence of fleeting words 
that dissolve in air. In times of ignorance and 
wickedness, it is most wise to bear reproach in 
silence, and in full conversion of thy heart to 
Christ, not to regard the judgment of men. 

“« If some professing religion have been.unquiet, 
their unquietness hath given the lie to their pro- 
fession. Quietness is our badge; it will be out 
strength, our rejoicing in the day of evil: it is 





pleasing to God, it may work good upon others. 


and all the discoveries made by antiquarians inj travellers have supposed that it must have been| A good means of keeping our minds quiet is, t 
y anuq £ ping q 


their researches in those countries, among the ruins 





of ancient palaces, temples, and cities, serve but) ulation of 3,000,000 of souls. 


to illumine some portions of written history that 


sixty miles in circumference, and contained a pop-| have them filled with the knowledge and belief of 


these two things: First, that the kingdom of 


It is in Mexico that we must seek the largest| Christ is not of this world, (many have thought 
are now dark, or illustrate others that are imper-| pyramid in the world. ‘The tourists, the histo-| otherwise, and it hath made 


em unquiet.) Be 
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eondly, that the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God. We must, therefore, mor- 
tify unquietness in the causes of it. We must 
beware of the company, and converse of those that 
are unquiet ; though deceitful matters be devised, 
we must be quiet still.” 

«Tn true silence, strength is renewed ; the mind 
herein is weaned from all things, but as they may 
be enjoyed in the Divine will. Where the fruits 
of that spirit which is of the world, are brought 
forth by many who profess to be led by the Spirit 
of Truth, and cloudiness is felt to be gathering 
over the visibly gathered church, the sincere in 
heart who abide in true stillness, and are exercised 
therein, before the Lord for his name’s sake, have 
a knowledge of Christ in the fellowship of his suf- 
ferings; and inward thankfulness is felt at times, 
that through Divine love, our own wisdom is cast 
out, and that forward active part in us subjected, 
which would rise and do something in the visible 
gathered church, without the pure leadings of the 
Spirit of Christ. 

“Whilst aught remains in us different from a 
perfect resignation of our wills, it is like a seal to 
a book, wherein is written that good, and accept- 
able, and perfect will of God concerning us; but 
when our minds entirely yield to Christ, that 
silence is known, which followeth the opening of 
the last of the seals. In this silence we learn 
abiding in the Divine will, and there feel that we 
have no cause to promote, but that only in which 
the light of life directs us in our proceedings ; 
and that the alone way to be useful in the church 
of Christ, is to abide faithfully under the leadings 
of his holy Spirit, in all cases: and being thereby 
preserved in purity of heart, and holiness of con- 
versation, a testimony to the purity of his govern- 
ment may be held forth to others. 

“This would lead us out of all pride, than 
which there is no single obstacle which stands 
more in the way of people in the search after 
truth. They have once declared themselves of a 
particular opinion, and they cannot bring them- 
selves to think they could possibly be in the 
Wrong; consequently they cannot persuade them- 
selves of the necessity of re-examining the foun- 
dation of their opinions. To acknowledge and 
give up their error, would be a still severer trial. 
But the truth is, there is more greatness of mind 


in candidly giving up a mistake, than would have y 


appeared in escaping it at first, if not a very 
shameful one. The surest way of avoiding error, 
is careful examination. The best way of leaving 
room for a change of opinion, which should always 
be provided for, is to be modest in delivering our 
sentiments. A man may, without confusion, give 
up an opinion which he has declared without 
arrogance.” 

“He that hath no rule over his own spirit, is 
like a city that is broken down, and without walls; 
but the humble man who has no points of his own 
to gain, and whose exercises are in secret before 
the Lord, is preserved from the disquietude occa- 
sioned by the contention and strife of party zeal. 
He will not be found railing against those of an 
Opposite view to himself; but as his trust is in 
the justice and mercy of God, he will leave them 
to be judged and rewarded by Him, according to 
their faith and deeds.” 


“His warfare is within. There unfatigu’d 

His fervent spirit labours. There he fights, 

And there obtains fresh triumphs o’er himself, 
And never with’ring wreaths, compared with which 
The laurels that a Cesar reaps, are weeds. 

Perhaps the self-approving haughty world, 

That deems him a cypher in the works of God, 
Receives advantage from his noiseless hours, 

Of which she little dreams. Perhaps she owes 
Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming spring 


And plenteous harvest to the pray’r he makes, 
When, Isaac like, the solitary saint 
Walks forth to meditate at even tide.” 


—_—~oe———_— 
For “ The Friend.” 
Meteorological Notice. 

West-town—Third Month.—The average tem- 
perature of this month was 363°, which is 34° 
lower than for the same month last year. The 
amount of rain was 1.64 inches; no snow except- 
ing a few snow squalls near the close of the month. 
This month was very dry and high winds prevail- 
ed. All the rain which fell during the month 
was on the 13th, 15th, and 17th; previous to this 
none had fallen for twenty-five days. At the close 
of the month, scarcely a sign of vegetation appear- 
ed, though the frost was apparently all out, and 
the earth settled and roads good. 

Fourth month.—The average temperature of 
this month was 502°, which is 24° higher than 
for the same month last year. The amount of rain 
was 2.28 inches; for the same month last year it 
was 5.62 inches. It is believed that the tempera- 
ture of the 19th and 25th of this month was al- 
most without precedent in this latitude, and at this 
season of the year; on the former of these days 
the mercury rose to 90° in the shade, and on the 
latter to 894°; the average temperature of the 
19th was 75°. This would be considered very hot 
weather in mid-summer. Range of thermometer 
for this month was from 19° on the 4th to 90° on 
the 19th, or seventy-one degrees—a change from 
mid-winter’s cold to mid-summer’s heat in fifteen 
days! At the close of the month the earth was 
still very dry and vegetation backward. 

Fifth month.—The average temperature of this 
month was 583°; for the same month last year it 
was 614°. The amount of rain was 4.03 inches, 
a little less than the usual average for this month. 
A good deal of pretty cool weather during the 
month with frost on the morning of the 11th. 
Range of the thermometer from 33° on the 10th 
and 11th, to 88° on the 15th, or 55°. Frequent 
showers during the month, and a copious rain on 
the 19th, have had a beneficial effect on vegetation, 
which, though still backward, is nevertheless pro- 
gressing finely. 

The average temperature of the three spring 
months was 481°, which is 14° lower than last 
ear. The range of the thermometer from 11° on 
the 21st of Third month, to 90° on 19th of Fourth 
month, or 79°. ‘The amount of rain for the three 
spring months was 7.95 inches ; last year it was 
11.15 inches—a marked difference, the effects of 
which are very seriously apparent in the scanty 
supply of water, and lowness of the springs through- 
out the whole country. 

a 

A Noble Deed—During the night of Eleventh mo. 
26th last, in a thick snow storm, the wind blowing 
a heavy gale down the lake, the water chilled and 
making ice fast, the Canadian schooner Conductor, 
Captain Hacket, struck on the bar outside of Long 
Point cut, on the island side, beat over and filled 
with water immediately, some distance from the 
shore, the sea making a complete breach over her, 
driving the crew to the rigging for their lives. In 
the morning at daylight they were discovered 
clinging to the wreck, by Margaret Becker, a trap- 
per’s wife, the sole inhabitant of that end of the 
island, her husband being over on the main land. 
She immediately went down abreast of the vessel 
on the beach, and built a large fire of logs, made 
some hot tea, and prepared some food for them in 
case they reached the shore, and to refresh and 
encourage their drooping spirits by showing them 
succour was at hand. All that long day, with the 


tempest raving around her, did that heroic woman 


watch the suffering seamen clinging to the rigging 
of the wreck. 

Just at nightfall the captain called to the mate, 
who was on the other side of the rigging, that they 
would all perish if they had to remain in the rig- 
ging another night, and that he was going to at- 
tempt to swim ashore; If he succeeded, the rest 
could follow him ; if he drowned, they could cling 
to the rigging and run their chance. He leaped 
overboard and struck out. As he reached the 
undertow and backwater, his strength failing, and 
chilled and benumbed with cold, he would certain- 
ly have been drowned, had not the woman gone 
to his rescue. She waded in through the surf up 
to her neck, grasping him and dragging him out 
safely. The balance of the crew then followed 
him one by one, with the same result, this noble 
woman breasting the sea, and meeting and dragging 
them out singly as they came ashore; being, in the 
main, instrumental in saving the whole crew. 
Such noble conduct deserves more than a passing 
notice. She is a woman of the most humble po- 
sition in life, but showed herself on this occasion 
a true heroine, and possessed of the noblest quali- 





ties of heart and soul.— Buffalo Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 


For “ The Friend.” 

Show me thy faith without thy works, and I 
will show thee my faith by my works, James, 
ii. 18. It is an easy thing to talk and to write of 
love, and patience, forbearance, forgiveness and 
charity ; but is it not quite another matter to bear 
this kind of fruit ? and by example not only defend 
and commend, but “adorn the doctrine of Ged 
our Saviour ;” in all ages, those who have borne 
most of this precious fruit, have been far less care- 
|ful to set it forth by the lip and pen, than to mani- 
fest by the weightiness of their spirits that they 
have kept with Jesus who changeth not. 


The New Metal——The Paris Academy of Sci- 
ences has been experimenting on the new metal 
recently announced as being contained in abun- 
dance in common potters’ clay. A report has just 
been presented to that body by M. Delville, which 
says it can be manufactured cheaply from that 
article, and is appearently destined at no distant 
day tosupplant copper, iron, brass and tin in many 
if not all manufactures. The qualities of this 
metal, producible from so cheap and accessible a 
raw material, are stated to be the lightness of 
glass, the whiteness and brilliancy of silver, mal- 
leability and ductility nearly equal to those of the 
precious metals, the tenacity of iron, and the fusi- 
bility of copper; so that it may be rolled, drawn, 
hammered, and filed into every variety of form. 

acral 

An Educator.—A writer in the London Exam- 
iner states that he lately saw a man led by a dog 
as if blind, and looking with much apparent inte- 
rest at the prints in Colnaghi’s window. “ Why, 
my friend,” said he, “it seems you are not blind.” 
“Blind! no, thank God, your honour,” replied 
the man, “I have my blessed sight as well as an- 
other.” “Then why do you go about led by a do 
with a string?” asked he. ‘“ Why? because t 
hedicates dogs for blind men.” 
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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
By a letter received from a Friend in New York, 
we have received the following information of the 
proceedings of New York Yearly Meeting, up to 





